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into the sitting-room where Szeptycki was waiting, looking
even taller than usual in his long grey army overcoat. The
sternness of his greyish moustache and of his soldierly bearing
was relieved by their elegance and by the good manners of
the best Viennese tradition. The coup d'tiat in Warsaw
had been crushed ; the young adventurers who had suc-
ceeded in arresting the Cabinet had been in their turn
placed under arrest by Pilsudski, who had then released the
Prime Minister and his colleagues. Paderewski felt a great
weight lifted from his shoulders : thank God, they had not
succeeded ; a new country cannot begin life in conspiracy.
The optimism that had upheld him in the last weeks
gradually returned.
Though, both in its aims and its execution, the coup
d'ttat had been rather childish, it must have made Pilsudski
realize that it might be unwise entirely to neglect the exist-
ence of certain inimical elements in the country. He must
also have been impressed by the fact that Paderewski had
had nothing to do with it. He decided to compromise.
Through General Szeptycki Pilsudski was asking Paderewski
to return to Warsaw and form a Cabinet. Of course, he
would do it. " Helenka," he exclaimed, " we are going
back to Warsaw. Strakacz, see that the things are packed.
We are going with you. General, aren't we ? in a special
train ? Wonderful. General, you must be frozen dead.
Helenka darling, do have some tea made for the General:
he is frozen. Strakacz, are you ready? Yes, darling, I
am dressing; I shall be ready in a second. Another
cigarette, General ? Til have one too. Oh, no, please let
me give you a light. When do you think we shall be in
Warsaw?"
The special train steamed through the snow-covered
countryside, bearing the future Prime Minister, Ignace
Jan Paderewski, the Prime Minister's wife, General
Stanislaus Szeptycki, and Sylwin Strakacz, the private
secretary.